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not seen fit to extend the scope of his book so as to include a compre- 
hensive account of van Rensselaer's earlier career, both as a merchant 
and as a director of the West India Company. Although the city 
archives of Amsterdam are said to have yielded little that was to the 
author's purpose, it is reasonable to assume that among the notarial 
papers at Amsterdam and Leyden there are still hidden many business 
contracts and legal documents that would throw additional light on van 
Rensselaer's activities. As a further source of information, one might 
suggest the records of the Consistory at Amsterdam, in which van 
Rensselaer's name appears as that of an elder, and which might there- 
fore shed an interesting side-light on his religious life. Apart from 
these limitations, Dr. Jessurun's book is a work of considerable merit, 
which forms a welcome addition to the literature of New Netherland. 

v. L. 

History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and 
Federal. By Thomas Hughes, of the same society. Text, vol- 
ume II. From 1645 till 1773. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1917. Pp. xxv, 734. $8.00.) 
Previous volumes of this work were reviewed in this journal (XIII. 
597, XVI. 143). This volume shows the same characteristics which we 
had found in the preceding parts of the work : great industry, wide read- 
ing, zeal for the order whose history it discloses, a discursive and repeti- 
tious manner of narrating events, great acrimony against all who differ 
from the Jesuits, whether the opponents be fellow-members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or whether they be Protestants. The book is 
often more of a polemic than a history and a polemic of sixteenth- 
century character, abounding in " all manner of uncharitableness ". The 
divagations make the book too long and are often irrelevant: for ex- 
ample, a statement that the Jesuits at St. Inigoes were driven out of 
their home (p. 58) leads to a page note upon the treatment of the Cross 
by the Puritans of New England and by Edward Gibbon. 

The account of the famous Maryland Toleration Act of 1649 seems 
to have been written without reading Davis's Day Star and a startling 
position is taken toward that act. The writer believes that the Catholic 
population had "dwindled into a minority" (p. 4) — though it is doubt- 
ful whether it ever was a majority — and that the act was intended as a 
''medicament for a moribund social polity" (p. 38) and was the "ex- 
piring gasp of a toleration practised from the first by the Catholic 
gentry of Maryland. As to Baltimore, no one knows whether he had 
anything to do with it" (p. 674). The "Catholic gentry" certainly 
practised toleration because of Lord Baltimore's instructions. 

Sometimes absolutely unwarranted assumptions are made. For ex- 
ample : a paper in the British records gives the boundaries of Maryland 
according to the charter, together with a date in 1656. It seems almost 
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incredible that it should be thrice stated in this book, on that slight evi- 
dence, that Cecil, Lord Baltimore, " accepted a new charter under the 
Commonwealth " (p. 56) ; " condescended to take a patent from the 
Commonwealth " (p. 671 ) ; " took his property back from the Common- 
wealth by a new patent " and afterwards acted " as if the place were 
still under the king's charter of 1633"! (pp. 639, 640). 

The worst feature of the volume is the attack upon Protestant mis- 
sions to the Indians. No student now denies the heroic work of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, nor that they accomplished more than the 
Protestants among the Indians; but when a writer goes out of his way 
to make an attack upon Protestant missions in a separate chapter of his 
book, he should evince an elementary acquaintance with his subject. 
What shall we say of a writer who calls a letter written by Jonathan 
Edwards from Stockbridge, where he was preaching to the Indians, 
" arm chair philosophy " (p. 299) ; who appears to have heard of David 
Brainerd only as a " Scotch missionary " (p. 301 ) ; and who dares to 
say " there was no preaching to the Indians in their own tongue. We 
may entertain a doubt as to the possibility of the natives having set 
themselves to read Eliot's Bible, for we have no testimony to that 
effect" (p. 297). He knows nothing of "Praying Indians", except as 
converted by the Jesuits, nor of Nonantum, nor of Natick, nor of Mash- 
pee. He has not studied the work of the Mayhews at Martha's Vine- 
yard. He has no adequate conception of the work of the Rev. Thomas 
Bray nor does he understand that the purpose of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, from the first, was to work among the Eng- 
lish settlers in such colonies as had no established church, as well as to 
have the Gospel preached to the aborigines (p. 321). Akin to this 
minimization of Protestant missions is the depreciation of everything 
in the English colonies. He writes that "we may take it that, from 
Maine to Florida, the only specimens of anything approaching to art 
were to be found in the Catholic stations of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania" (p. 557), overlooking the fact that the Anglican church at St. 
Barnabas in Prince George's County, Md., possessed in Hesselius's paint- 
ing of the Last Supper a work of probably more importance than those 
contained in any of the Catholic stations. We are told that the Eng- 
lish were not "an important factor in the general civilization of the 
American continent" (p. 208). We read (p. 223) that Canada was left 
without help from France and that "General Amherst with regular 
troops successfully invaded the country in 1760'', and wonder why the 
early years of the French and Indian War and General Wolfe's cam- 
paign are omitted. 

The bitterness against Cecil, Lord Baltimore (p. 670) is unfortunate. 
Without him, no Jesuits would have been in Maryland; yet, because he 
did not do for them all that they asked, he is continually vilified. The 
distinction between restrictive covenants in a grant of land, such as was 
made according to the " Conditions of Plantation ", and provisions con- 
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tained in a statute, is ignored (p. 19). Baltimore is attacked for alter- 
ing the " Conditions ", as if laws were changed contrary to the charter 
(pp. 11, 625). Because he directed that a Jesuit be sent out of the 
province in a certain contingency, which never occurred, he is accused, 
for several pages, of kidnapping (p. 621). Because he paid for land to 
the Indians to extinguish their claim to it, any private citizens, e. g., the 
Jesuits, are said to have had the right to make such purchase without 
regard to the proprietary ; for " the authority over the land which they 
occupied was all theirs" [the Indians] (p. 642) — a position which, of 
course, has no ground at law. 

Not only Baltimore is disliked. The author goes out of his way to 
attack the Rt. Rev. Dr. Inglis, the first Anglican bishop of Nova Scotia 
(pp. 505, 602). Gov. Horatio Sharpe's character is so misread that he 
is called a " cipher" (p. 544). Frontenac (p. 342) and Governors Nich- 
olson and Hart of Maryland (pp. 436, 452) are also among those to 
whom scant justice is given. 

Undoubtedly anti-Catholic laws in Maryland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and efforts of New York governors in the seventeenth century 
against the Jesuits were partly due to the odium theologicum, but the 
explanation of them is not entirely made, when this is said. One must 
remember that many Jacobites followed the tenets of the Church of 
Rome and that the French Jesuits were eager to increase the domains 
of the King of France — so that politics mingled with religion in these 
measures. 

Some minor errors call for comment, e. g., the Parlement de Paris 
was not a "higher kind of County Council" (p. 240). 

It is a pity that our author did not confine himself to a narration of 
the deeds of the Jesuits, for he tells us much that is of interest con- 
cerning them and their careers in the West Indies (p. 575 ff.), New 
York (p. 145), Philadelphia (p. 500), and among the German immi- 
grants at Lancaster (p. 501). We are interested in the glimpse of the 
work of Father Lewis in Cecil County, who "was at one and the same 
time ecclesiastical superior, local pastor attending several missions, pro- 
curator of the farm, head of the house, and, as it would seem, a farm- 
hand too on occasions" (p. 134). We have a novel account of "priests' 
slaves " (p. 559) and of the sisters of Jesuits who entered convents (pp. 
522-524). There is an important appendix, consisting of an accurate 
list of the English Jesuits who labored in North America, containing, 
for the first time, information concerning the Maryland men who en- 
tered the order (p. 676 ff.). 

The account of the Jesuits of Canada is interesting though dis- 
jointed (Parkman's name does not occur in the volume!) — the narrative 
is too long to be a pendant to the history of the work of Jesuits in 
British North America and too incomplete to be a full history of the 
work of the Jesuits in the French colonies. It is a thrilling narrative 
containing such fine thoughts as those expressed by Father de Crepieul, 
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that there were four wings with which he supported his flight : " grace, 
the love, the fear of God, zeal for souls ". Father de Carheil expressed 
his duties in five articles: " Servant of God for the sake of God; servant 
of everybody for God; servant of no one against God; servant of God 
against everyone; servant of God against oneself" (p. 261). 

New York as an Eighteenth-Century Municipality prior to 1731. 
By Arthur Everett Peterson, Ph.D. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, vol. LXXV., no. 1.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1917. Pp. xv, 199. $2.00.) 
New York as an Eighteenth-Century Municipality, ij^i-ij^. By 
George William Edwards, Ph.D. [Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, vol. LXXV., no. 2.] (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1917. Pp. 205. $2.00.) 
These two scholarly volumes represent a much to be desired kind of 
investigation into the government of our municipalities previous to the 
Revolution. It is to be regretted that New York State, probably less 
than any other of the thirteen colonies, has been made a field for con- 
stitutional and economic studies. Until such are made, a comprehensive 
history of New York State along such lines will scarcely be undertaken 
by any one writer. 

The two authors of these volumes evidently planned their work in 
co-operation, and the topics taken up are much the same, though the 
order of treatment is somewhat different. In both there are introductory 
chapters devoted to the government followed by others on the regulation 
of trade and industry, the regulation of lands and streets, ferries, the 
watch or keeping the peace, fire protection, charities and correction. 
Dr. Peterson has a special chapter on the dock and Dr. Edwards one on 
finance. It is to be regretted that the authors did not present a preface 
to let the readers know how much they worked together, why they 
divided the field as they did — and in general what points of view they 
had determined upon in presenting their material. 

Another advantage of a preface would be that' it might forestall a 
very likely kind of criticism with reference to origins. As the reader 
advances through these volumes it becomes patent that the authors 
have intended to confine their attention very closely to the institutions 
of New York City as revealed in the Minutes of the Common Council. 
They have not to any appreciable extent sought to find origins in Europe, 
or to seek explanations for certain customs or institutions by a thorough 
examination of Dutch and English municipal practices. Even when 
mention is made of such similarity exact references are lacking (pp. 47, 
49 of Peterson). 

The tendency to restrict their vision to the city documents is respon- 
sible for the absence of some illuminating side-lights which could have 
been drawn perhaps from a closer study of the colonial legislation. For 
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